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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


Dahlia Show in Boston 


The fifth annual show of the Dahlia 
Society of New England held in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, September 11 and 12, 
was conducted along unusual lines. 

The New England exhibitions have 
heen somewhat backward in bringing 
out the decorative possibilities of the 
Dahlia and at previous shows held 
in Boston most of the growers have 
exhibited their choice varieties on short 
stems in bottles. All this was changed 
this year. The leading growers went 
to considerable expense in making their 
displays attractive, showing wonderful 
baskets and vases of the modern Dahlia 
on long stems, using cedar and oak 
leaves and other foliage as a_back- 
ground, which with the unlimited va- 
riety of colors found in the Dahlia 
family, made the entire show a beauti- 
ful picture. The true beauty of the 
Dahlia can never be appreciated unless 
it is eut with long stems and arranged 
with green foliage of some kind. Much 
credit is due to A. E. Thatcher. 

Mr. Thomas Murphy of Peabody 


won the President’s cup of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society with an 
unique display of his own seedlings, 
each variety being shown on a separate 
round table arranged like a four leaf 
clover. 

Edgar W. Darling of New Bedford, 
won the gold medal for the best com- 
mercial display. This display was 
worthy of a prize in any competition. 
A wide background of white and gold 
lattice work and arches with lattice 
work at the ends trimmed with oak 
leaves made an attractive setting for 
the twenty-five baskets of well grown 
Dahlias of high merit such as The 
Bandit, Copper King, Eagle Rock, 
Sunshine, Ellinor Vanderveer, Elsie 
Daniels, Margaret W. Eilson, Roman 
Eagle, Sanhican Magnate, and many 
more of equal merit. 

Andrew Lufkin won second prize in 
the commercial class and his display 
was well arranged by Mrs. Lufkin, who 
is an artist in the use of Dahlias. This 
display gave the gold medal winner a 
real contest. Mr. Lufkin used a gilt 
lattice background with a green cur- 
tain in the back, trimmed with green 








foliage. The flowers were well grown, 
featuring mostly eastern Dahlias like 
Jersey Beacon, Jersey Ideal, W. J. 
Dawin, Robert Seott, Jersey’s Em- 
peror, Glory Mammoth, Virginia Dare, 
Mrs. J. J. Marshall. A basket of Elsie 
Daniels attracted much attention in 
this exhibit, winning second prize in 
class for best basket in the show. 

Chas. A. Beatrice of Sharon won 
third in commercial display, featuring 
City of Lawrence, Alice Whittier, 
America Glory, Italian Sunset, Nature’s 
Jewell, Robert Treat, Calvin Coolidge, 
Jr., Glory Mammoth, Fort Washing- 
ton, and other late introductions. This 
was a well arranged display in the 
center of the hall. 

Thomas Leavett’s display received 
an award of merit, featuring fine 
blooms of The President, Vivandiere, 
and other well known varieties. 

Thomas Hughes of New Bedford, 
made a display which was very attrac- 
tive, being arranged in baskets with 
oak leaves for a background. This dis- 
play included Alice Whittier, Elinor 
Vandeveer, Eliza Clark Bell, Jersey’s 
Empress, Jersey’s Beacon, Pride of 
Stratford, Roman Eagle, Rodman 
Wanamaker, Sun Maid, Pride of New 
Bedford. 

E. M. Bissell, East Lynn, featured 




















AN EXAMPLE OF THE MANNER IN WHICH DAHLIAS WERE EXHIBITED AT THE RECENT SHOW IN BOSTON 
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Wonderland, Golden Rule, Paul Re- 
vere, Susan Lee and Walter Hindley, 
his own introductions, in his well ar- 
ranged display. 

Sagamore Dahlia Gardens, owned by 
Dr. Shirley Shattuck of Everett, pre- 
sented Alice Whittier, City of Law- 
rence, Eliza Clark Bell, Polar Snow, 
Jersey’s Beacon, using a green cur- 
tain with yellow trimmings as a back- 
ground. 

The Montrose Dahlia Gardens had 
a very attractive display showing their 
Alexander Pope, which won a first 
prize. Other varieties were Jersey’s 
Beauty, The Lexington and Mari- 
posa. 

Success Dahlia Gardens, Lawrence, 
showed their Alice Whittier. This 
Dahlia won high honors at the recent 
show at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, for the most perfect and 
most beautiful Dahlia in the show, open 
to all. The Bandit, Elite Glory, Golden 
Dream and Yellow Princess, a huge 
yellow decorative, attracted much at- 
tention. 

Witherell & Greenough, Braintree, 
featured Eastern Star, Alice Whittier, 
Ethel M., Radio, Rose Fallon, Eleanor 
Martin, Wonderland, Mordella, and 
many more high elass Dahlias. 

Seven Acres, Stoneham, had a very 
fine display on the stage in the upper 
hall which won first prize staged for 
effect, featuring Black Jack, Eva Cole, 
Ambassador, Amen Ra Massachusetts, 
World’s Best White, The Telegram, 
Rose Fallon, and many-others. 

Fiske Seed Company of Boston, 
made a good display with about fifty 
vases of Gladioli in the background 
and with a fine collection of well grown 
Dahlias in front. Mr. I. C. Champlin 
deserves much credit for arrangement 
of this beautiful display. 

E. F. Simmons won the cup for 
most number of points, after tying 
with D. F. J. Sabin, on the toss of a 
coin. The winning display featured. 
about 125 standards, including Harry 
Sheldon, Jr., Ethel M., Rising Mars, 
Unele Tom, Temple Belle. 

The Cornell & French exhibit was 
well arranged, with Rose Fallon in 
perfect form, Eliza Clark Bell, Avalon, 
Robert Treat, Uncle Tom, City of Law- 
renee, Bertha L. French, Elsie Daniels, 
Adeline M. Hurd, and Sagamore. 

Walter Stevens as usual had a good 
display of the better Dahlias, such as 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, Mrs. Crowley, 
City of Lawrence, Rose Fallon and 
some wonderful Snow Drifts. 

C. T. Morrill of West Newbury, ex- 
hibited a collection of seedlings. 

Alfred G. Emmett, of East Lynn, 
featured his introduction William G., 
a large burnt orange hybrid cactus. 
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Kit Garden, Springfield, exhibited 
seven good seedlings, including Isa- 
belle Jean, a very long stemmed cut 
flower variety. 

Meachen & Sherman, Bridgeport, 
Conn., showed many of their new in- 
troductions, such as Barbara Brittain, 
Gov. Tumbull, Robert Scott, Marion 
Deriek, Senator Walcott, H. C. Rogers, 
Gov. Harry Moore, and Grace Sher- 
man. 

John Harding, Norwalk, Conn., ex- 
hibited his introductions. Rose Fallon 
was in fine form, Copper King, The 
Aristocrat, Lillian Hart, E. P. O’Con- 
nor, E. E. Hanbury were others. 

J. J. Marshall of East Lynn fea- 
tured a very pleasing decorative, 
Lemonade. The formation of this 
Dahlia with its wavy petals is very 
attractive. 

The Rock Edge Dahlia Gardens of 





EARLY OCTOBER WORK 





DIG the Red Hot Pokers (Tritomas) 
and store them in boxes of earth 
or peat moss in a cellar or cold 
frame. They will winter well wher- 
ever you can keep Dahlias or Pota- 
toes. 


SALVIA patens is to be treated in the 
same way as Tritomas in the north- 
ern states. This Salvia, which is 
one of the best, is a perennial, but 
too tender to leave outside in cold 
sections. 


FOUR O’CLOCKS are easily kept 
through the winter by storing them 
in earth in a cool cellar. They 
should be dug after the tops have 
been frozen. When planted out 
next spring. they will make very 
strong growth and produce a pro- 
fusion of flowers. 


PLANT all the spring bulbs, such as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi and Cro- 
cuses as soon as possible. Crocuses 
in particular need to go into the 
ground early. 


PLACE your orders for Lily bulbs, 
which arrive in this country late in 
November or December. 


APPLY water freely to Rhododendrons 
and all newly set trees, especially 
evergreens, unless there is a heavy 
rainfall. 


THERE are differences of opinion 
about the planting of Roses in the 
northern states in the autumn. If 
you want to experiment with fall 
planting, order the plants at once. 


SPINACH grown in the open will re- 
quire a light mulch of dry leaves or 
litter—just enough to hold a little 
snow, so that the ground will not 
be subjected to alternate thawings 
and freezings during the winter. 


GIVE each hill of Rhubarb a liberal 
dressing of well-decayed manure to 
act as a mulch this winter, and to 
be turned under as a fertilizer next 
spring. 


WHEN the ground freezes, protect the 
Strawberries with a light mulch, just 
sufficient to prevent thawing and 
freezing during the winter. Do not 
do this until the ground has frozen, 
as the mice will then have sought 
other winter-quarters. 


BLACKBERRIES, Raspberries and 
Dewberries need protection in many 
localities. This can be given easily 
by laying down the tops, covering 
them with soil. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. display was all of 
their own introduction. Harry Mayer 
was the outstanding Dahlia in this col- 
lection. Rocky Edge a good yellow. 

The Don Dahlia Garden display was 
unique with its background of Cedar 
trees, a summer house of bireh bark 
with several canary birds inside, front 
of which was a pond with Dahlia bloom 
floating in water, surrounded by a 
White Birch fence. 

Sunset Gardens exhibited a fine dis- 
play of Gladioli and Dahlias. In the 
center of this display was a large white 
swan made of white paper attracting 
much attention. 

Will Rounds of Lowell, the “Pom- 
pon king” had nearly sixty varieties 
of Poms in well arranged baskets and 
vases. 

George Fish, president of the Dahlia 
Society of New England, is moving to 
his new home near New Bedford and 
could show only a few of his Francis 
Cooper of Hav-a-Look. 

I would suggest that all Dahlias be 
named. That they were not was dis- 
appointing to many who wanted to 
make a list for future consideration. 

Hillerest Gardens showed some 
beautiful Delphiniums as well as 
vegetables. The Bay State Nurseries 
and the Harvard Botanic Gardens 
showed perennials and the White & 
Johnson Co. received first for Asters. 
J. A. Raez had an interesting exhibit 
of Fig trees in fruit. 

—Chas. G. Reed. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Woman’s Club Flower Show 


On Friday, September 17, the Mel- 
rose (Mass.) Woman’s Club conducted 
a well arranged and well attended 
flower show in the City Hall, the ex- 
hibition being staged under the diree- 
tion of the garden section. This, it is 
said, is the first time that a Massachu- 
setts woman’s club has ever put on a 
flower show, and indicates the increas- 
ing interest which is being shown by 
women’s clubs in the making of gar- 
dens and the use of flowers in the home. 


Passing of Sir George Holford 


News has just been received of the 
death, on September 11, of Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir George Holford, K.C.V.O., 
of Gloucestershire, England, a corre- 
sponding member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Sir George Holford has long been 
known as one of the foremost amateur 
Orchid enthusiasts of the world. He 
has built up a remarkably fine collee- 
tion, and has done notable work in 
hybridizing, especially among Cym- 
bidiums and Cypripediums. 
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A Garden on a Bridge 


We have all learned by this time 
that flower gardens and rock gardens 
are not the only places in which flow- 
ers can grow. The crevices of stone 
walks and steps, and even the larger 
area of a stone terrace, will hold a 
hundred varieties of small and beau- 
tiful plants. A retaining wall may be 
made a garden to delight us all 
summer. Tunica, Maiden Pink, 
Stonecrop, Thyme, and a _ dozen 
other friendly kinds will grow com- 
fortably in an ordinary gravel path 
and help to relieve its trim and deadly 
monotony. The border of a wood- 
land path and the bare hillside ery 
out to be planted. Almost every nook 
and cranny can make some flower 
happy. I have planted things in all 
these places, and the beauty of the 
result has seemed the most natural 
thing in the world. But it did not oc- 
eur to me until recently that the par- 
apet of a bridge could furnish me 
with a garden as charming as any. 

I had oceasion to build a bridge 
about fifty feet long across a small 
river that flows past my house. It 
was to be an informal stone bridge, the 
stone to match the color of the house, 
and the whole to have something of 
the house’s informality. The parapets 
move up from the ends in a gentle 








curve, and the space on top varies 
from eighteen to twenty inches in 
width. The question of a coping is 
always a difficult one on such occa- 
sions. A stiff coping will destroy the 


informal charm of almost any stone 


work, and the difficulty in this case 
was to know just exactly what to do. 
In a flash the idea occurred to me: 
Why have a coping at all? Why not 
have an irregular top indented with 
little crevices for flowers and make 
a bridge garden, or if you will, 
a “bridgery,” on the same principle 
as ‘‘rockery’’? 

So I had a mason make a contin- 
uous series of irregular holes on top 
of the parapets, ranging in depth 
from two to six inches, and many of 
them with tiny crevices going still 
lower, into which rock plants could 
send their long roots. A few large 
pockets at irregular intervals were 
also cut in the sides of the parapet. 
I filled all these holes with the usual 
rock garden soil, containing plenty 
of grit to conserve moisture; but it 
was a difficult problem to know what 
could grow under such circumstances. 
It was not merely the fact that there 
were only from two to six inches of 
soil; but this soil was without under- 
drainage and without direct contact 
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with the soil of Mother Earth. Tall 
trees at either end of the bridge gave 
the ends some slight shade in the early 
morning and late afternoon, but for 
the most part the bridge was in the 
full glare of sunshine all day; and 
what plants could stand such drought 
and such baking? 

The Sedums were decided upon as 
the most certain to thrive, but prob- 
ably only the foreign kinds, for our 
native Stonecrops like coolness and 
moisture. My purpose was not to col- 
lect rare plants, but to cover the par- 
apets with a natural growth of fo- 
liage and flowers. Even then I could 
not be satisfied with Stonecrops and 
Houseleeks, and so I have experi- 
mented with a variety of other plants, 
drawing especially on the rich stores 
of Mr. Clarence Lown at the other 
end of the county. 

It may interest some readers to 
know just what has managed to sur- 
vive this harsh struggle for existence. 
All the plants were planted last Octo- 
ber, except for a few that were added 
this Spring, and the following seem 
to be thriving at the end of the first 
summer: 

Aethionema persicum 

Ajuga reptans 

Antennaria rhodantha 

Campanula muralis, bavarica, carpatica, 

rotundifolia 
Dianthus caesius, deltoides 

Draba repens 

Gypsophila cerastoides, repens 

Johnny Jump-ups (have appeared from 

heaven knows where, but thrive) 


Linaria cymbalaria 
Mazus rugosus 





A BRIDGE ADORNED WITH GROWING FLOWERS SET IN POCKETS IN THE WALLS 
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Potentilla alba, verna nana 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Scutellaria alpina prostrata wee 
Sedum acre, album, album brevifolium, 
ceruleum, ibericum, lydium, dasyphyl- 
lum, kamtchaticum, sexangulare, re- 
flexum, rupestre Nevii, spursum, spur- 
ium splendens, spurium coccineum, sar- 
mentosum, etc. : 
Sempervivum (in variety) _ , 
Saxifraga Macnabiana, cartilaginea 
Thymus serpyllum 
Tunica saxifraga 
Veronica rupestris nana 
The following still survive, but 
seem to be struggling more or less 
half heartedly, and another season 
will be required to test their prowess: 
Campanula garganica : : 
Genista prostrata, dalmatica, sagittalis 
Iris tectorum 
The following annuals, among 
others, were sown on the parapet this 
Spring, and seem to be doing fairly 
well: 
Kaulfussia amelloides 
Leptosiphon androsaceus and albus 
Nemophila insignis 
Omphalodes linifolia 
Portulaca 
Already the parapets have a green 
charm of their own infinitely more 
attractive than any formal coping 
could give them; and for the delicate 
in health, what an extraordinary op- 
portunity to have a garden even with 
one’s waist, where all the planting 
and weeding can be without 
stooping an inch! 


done 


This particular bridge garden may 
justly be subjected to at least one 
severe criticism: two of the 
perennials planted are natives, and 
only one of these (Sedum Nevii) is 
thriving. There many beautiful 
natives which should find a place in 
such a garden; Columbine; Early Saxi- 
frage, Pussy-toes, and Ebony Spleen- 
wort are obvious possibilities. The 
small Cacti of the West, a few of which 
are hardy here, searcely seem in keep- 
ing with the leafy loveliness of our 
Dutchess landscape; but there must be 
many other plants in the East, as well 
as in the sun-baked West, that should 
meet my requirements of vigor and 
beauty. 


only 


are 


J. E. Spingarn. 
Troutbeck, 


Amenia, N. Y. 





CLIMBING VINES 


All but the most tender woody vines 
may be planted in the fall with sue- 
cess. Most of them, however, have a 
larger number of branches, in propor- 
tion to their size, than trees and shou!'d 
be very severely cut back. In very ex- 
posed places, Pine boughs or White 
Oak branches, with their persistent dry 
leaves, should be stuck into the ground 
to protect them from the hot sun and 
drying winds. A mound of soil or 
manure about the “eollar”’ also will 
help to prevent injury during the 
winter. 
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Auratum Lily Possibilities 


It is impossible to predict with any 
certainty just what species of Lilies 
will flourish to perfection under the 
conditions of any particular garden. 
One of the best courses of procedure is 
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A ONE-YEAR-OLD GOLDEN BANDED 
ILY 




















IN ITS SECOND YEAR 


to become acquainted with the range 
of requirements among the various 
species and then make trials of those 
whose theoretical requirements would 
seem to correspond with the condi- 
tions one can offer. After a season or 
two of tests, successes will appear, 
often in unexpected directions, and 
with these we have the cue, as it were, 
to the most profitable selection. 

In my garden in Cambridge, Mass., 
among many species of Lilies now 
planted, candidum, auratum, tigrinum, 
elegans, Grayi, speciosum and regale 
have had at least a three years’ trial. 
All have 


shaded, and have given promise of 


flourished, when not too 
permanence, but the most outstanding 
success has been with L. auratum. 

In rather unpromising sand, un- 
equally mixed with peat, L. auratum 
planted at least fifteen inches deep has 
lifted in its second season a stalk. to 
the superb height of eight feet. The 
first season after planting the stem 
was over six feet high with 13 perfect 
The the 


bulb shot up a stem teleseoping the 


flowers. seeond year 


same 


old stalk of the year previous to this 
noteworthy height of eight feet and 
hore 20 perfect flowers. 

Most of the Auratums of the season 
previous in other spots where they 
reached the usual height of between 
three and six feet, did better the see- 
ond year although a few of the bulbs 
failed to make a second appearance. 
That seems to be the frequent expe 
rience but in no instance have we 
heard of L. auratum in New England 
reaching so high as eight feet though 
occasionally we hear of a stalk flower- 
ing more abundantly. 

Still it take a 
know whether even in soil apparently 
to their liking it will be possible to 
establish them permanently. In_ the 
meantime a dozen or two other species 
being tested out for their suitability to 
the conditions, will have given their 
return and among these as well as 
those we 


will few seasons to 


have mentioned some may 
have become candidates for the final 
test as to whether or not they can be 
permanently established. 
—Paul Frost. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Decorative Autumn Fruits 


Motoring around the Ocean Drive at 
Newport, R. L, gives an unusual op- 
portunity to enjoy the beauty of the 
Rugosa Roses in fruit. There are few 
places where these Roses, which nat- 
urally love the salt spray, are used 
more lavishly, and few for that matter 
where they are grown more success- 
fully. There are enormous banks along 
the sides of the drive which at this 
season are made red by the huge hips, 
with here and there a pink or white 
flower acting as a foil. The Rugosa 
Roses_are among the very best shrubs 
to use at the seashore, giving a splen- 
did burst of color in the spring, with 
intermittent blooms during the summer 
and a handsome showing of fruits in 
the autumn, remaining until spring 
comes again. 

More and more the owners of sum- 
mer homes are realizing the possibili- 
ties of fall gardens, and in many in- 
stances are postponing their return to 
the city in order that they may enjoy 
the fruiting season. Rugosa Roses, 
while unexcelled for boundary plant- 
ing, are less useful in gardens because 
of the enormous roots which they make. 
The Viburnums can be used more 
safely, and they, too, have handsome 
fruits at this season. The High Bush 
Cranberry is perhaps the best known, 
but Viburnum cassinoides, a native 
American shrub, should not be over- 
Jooked. This combination of green, 
pink and blue berries is lovely. This 
shrub does not grow as high as most 
of the other Viburnums. 

Increasing use is being made of 
Cotoneasters, which are also double 
purpose shrubs, blooming delightfully 
in the spring and producing attractive 
fruits in the autumn. It has been 
thought in the past that C. hupehensis 
was not a very free fruiting species, al- 
though it always bears enough red 
berries to make it attractive. This year 
it has outdone itself, bearing an enor- 
mous crop of fruits, and becoming one 
of the most conspicuous objects in any 
collection where it is found. C. soon- 
garica has also fruited well. Coton- 
easters have a wide range of useful- 
acutifolia is being used very 
successfully as a hedge plant in Minne- 
sota, where the winters are very severe. 
It is less ornamental than some other 
kinds because the fruit is black, but the 
foliage is good. 

Perhaps the most useful of all the 
Cotoneasters in this section is C. hori- 
zontalis, which is a more refined plant 
than the dwarf Juniper, having small 
shiny green leaves set very close 
together, and red berries. It is at 


ness. C, 


its best when allowed to trail over 
rocks and should always be given such 
a position when possible. It is an ex- 
cellent subject for rock gardens, and 
its rapidly growing popu.arity shows 
that its merits are being appreciated. 
The Barberries are among the most 
dependable of fruiting shrubs, al- 
though it must be admitted that they 
are not bearing as large a crop this 
year as usual. The common Barberry 
and the Japanese Barberry are of 
course well known, but there are sev- 
eral introductions of recent date which 
are more decorative, some having 
fruits that are almost pink. Perhaps 
Berberis Vernae, introduced by E. H. 
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Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, tops 
the list, although very likely all gar- 
deners do not agree on this point. 

After all, though, the crowning fea- 
ture of the autumn display is made by 
the bush forms of the Evonymus. 
There stands in a garden near Boston 
a specimen of E. latifolia, the Euro- 
pean Burning Bush, which is fully fif- 
teen feet high and covered with its red 
fruit from top to bottom. These fruits 
have a red calyx, which when they open 
allows a red ball to hang suspended by 
a tiny thread, creating the effect of a 
fully expanded b.ossom. There are sev- 
eral other species of the bush Evony- 
mus, including A. europaea, E. Bung- 
eana, and E. alata, all of which are 
unexcelled for the decoration of gar- 
dens at this season. 


Aah 


A 














BERBERIS VULGARIS IS ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST OF BARBERRIES 
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A NATIVE PLANT SANCTUARY 


Wychwood, the Charles Lawrence 
Hutchinson estate at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, and one of the few bits of 
primeval woodland within a hundred 
mile radius of Chicago, has been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frances Kinsley 
Hutchinson, widow of the founder, to 
the state, endowed under a trust fund, 
as a permanent sanctuary for native 
plants, birds and small animal life. 

Mrs. Hutchinson announced her 
gift, which in legal form carries out 
the wishes not only of her late hus- 
band but of herself, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Lake Geneva Garden Club. 

A self-perpetuating board of gov- 
ernment will be made up of three 
trustees, one an authority on plant 
life, one eminent in bird knowledge, 
the other a business man. 

Dr. Henry Chandler Cowles of the 
department of botany, University of 
Chicago, has been appointed chair- 
man. Dr. Robert Ridgeway, one of 
the greatest ornithologists in Amer- 
ica, and Mrs. Hutchinson’s nephew 
and attorney, Noble Brandon Judah, 
will be the other members. 

As first director, Mrs. Hutchinson 
will make her home at Wychwood. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Langland, who 
have devoted their lives to the protec- 
tion and encouragement of wild game 
in the forests, will continue there. 

The variety of material at Wych- 
wood is surprising. Through the 
generosity of the Arnold Arboretum 
there are already about 450 dried and 
named Wisconsin specimens in the 
herbarium. There is a growing card 
catalogue of trees, shrubs, mosses, 
grasses, flowering plants, mushrooms, 
insects, moths, butterflies and birds 
and animals existing on the estate. 

During Mrs. Hutehinson’s active 
presidency of the Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society a chair was established 
in the University of Chicago’s botani- 
eal department for the study of the 
germination of seeds and wild flowers, 
since it has proved difficult to save 
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annual plants dependent upon seeds 
from extinction in this age of vandal- 
ism among flower pickers. 

At Wychwood a special nursery will 
be conducted for plants raised from 
seed. Seeds will be sown in natural 
habitats and careful records kept for 
research and investigation. The stu- 
dents of mushrooms and entomologists 
are enthusiastic over the opportuni- 
ties for observation to be found in this 
sanctuary. 





MORE FRAGRANT DELPHINIUMS 


Dear Sir: Sinee Mr. Vanderbilt has 
brought forth the facts that have 
fallen within his experience about fra- 
grant Delphiniums (Horticulture, Aug. 
15, 1926) and garden lovers will heart- 
ily acclaim such a winsome character- 
istic in this already famous flower, 
it may be well to supplement what 
has been said with some other startling 
confirmations. 

Some three years ago a lady re- 
ported to me having a fragrant Del- 
phinium in her garden but no partic- 
ular heed was given the matter. It 
seemed out of the question for these 
plants to develop real fragrance. In 
all my extensive plantings I had never 
noticed even a faint perfume, except 
such as pertains to growing plants 
generally. The reference Mr. Vander- 
bilt made in 1925 escaped my atten- 
tion entirely. 

In mid-May this year, however, 
something exciting took place. Sev- 
eral times in passing a certain corner 
of one patch a fine fragrance was 
noticed, the last time so pronounced 
as to cause an examination of the 
surrounding shrubs and plants to 
locate its souree. Then it was discov- 
ered that the guilty one was a beauti- 
ful Delphinium, bearing a splendid 
strong spike of light colored and prac- 
tically single, flowers with white cen- 
ters. The spike had the character- 
istie sturdiness of Hoodaecres and 
Wrexham crosses. As a singular co- 
incidence, it was promptly given its 
consecutive number and named ‘‘ Fra- 
grans’’. 

That particular section then be- 
came the Mecca of numerous visitors 
and they did not have to wait until 
evening to locate the plant. Then there 
was thé same puzzling the brain to 
identify the odor with other flora 
without suecess. In the second bloom- 
ing we have discovered its very close 
similarity to Artemisia lactiflora. 

Once the odor had been recognized 
it was easy to sense it when near other 
plants carrying it in even less degree 
and several have been found in widely 
separated sections of the field, but all 
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in the lighter colored class. Best of 
all, is its possession by one of the new 
semi-double whites which had proved 
superior and had just been given a 
name—Snow Bound. 

Now the surprising thing about these 
finds is their appearance in unrelated 
stock and at far distant points. 
There are none of the Vanderbilt 
Hybrids in these plantings. I had not 
reported my discovery and was not 
aware that others had found similar 
arrivals. To me it seems to be some- 
thing new dropped into the world. 
New diseases spring up to cause suf- 
fering and why not new forms of life 
to give pleasure, just as unaccount- 
ably? 

The thing now to determine is 
whether these fragrant Delphiniums 
are fixed stars or only comets. We 
read of the German scientist who 
gives trees hypodermic injections and 
changes them into various colors at 
will, but the workers who have sprink- 
led perfume on Delphiniums in dif- 
ferent parts of the country we have 
not yet found. 


—Charles F. Barber. 
Troutdale, Ore. 





WINDOW GARDEN BOOKS 


Fall brings among other things the 
important work of preparing the win- 
ter’s indoor plants. The Autumn ecata- 
logues are full of suggestions as to 
what to grow. They seldom, however, 
go into details of culture. The follow- 
ing books all give helpful points on 
both what to grow and how to grow 
it. They are all in the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Book of town and window gardening, by Mrs. 
®. A. Bardswell. 

Bulb gardening, by A. J. Macself. 

Bulbs that bloom in the Spring, by T. A. 
Weston. 

Home fioriculture, by E. E. Rexford. 

House plants, by Lizzie P. Hillhouse. 

House plants, by Lora La Mance. 

House plants, by P. T. Barnes. 

House plants, their care and culture, by H. 
Findlay. 

Milady’s house plants, by F. E. Palmer. 

Pictorial practical bulb growing, by W. P. 
Wright. 

Window and parlor gardening, by N. J. Rose. 





SEPTEMBER ROSES 


June offers her Roses freely to every 
passerby. We see them by the dusty 
roadsides, flinging their beauty over 
fences and stonewalls. She is a young 
girl full of the very joy of living. 

September gives us her Roses in a 
more stately way. Mrs. John Laing 
lifts her large blossoms to us on stems 
four and five feet high. Red Radiance 
comes with fuller blooms. Frau Karl 
Drusehki presents her large white 
flowers clustered on the stems. While 
in front of the Tea Roses are the little 
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Polyanthas in continuous bloom from 
June through September, like little 
children with pretty upturned faces. 

September gives us full beauty in 
our gardens before Jack Frost comes 
to put them all to sleep. 

—M. R. Case. 

Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





ROSES FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Mrs. Benjamin Bullock of The 
Gardeners, one of the leading garden 
clubs of Philadelphia, has prepared 
the fellowing list as representing the 
best Hybrid Tea Roses for that city: 


Mrs. Aaron Ward 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet (Not so 
strong in color as when grown under 
glass, but good.) 

Duchess of Wellington 

Lady Alice Stanley 

La Tosca (Not large, but a very free 
bloomer.) 

Lady Ashtown 

Radiance (Splendid for fall.) 

Madam Butterfly 

Willowmere (Beautiful salmon inclined to 
black spot.) 

General MacArthur 

Hadley 

White Killarney 

Frau Karl Druschki (Hybrid Perpetual) 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 

Mary Wallace (New pink climber) 

Dr. Van Fleet (Pale pink climber) 

Alida Lovett (Pink climber) 

Silver Moon (White climber) 

American Pillar (Bright pink climber) 

Gardenia (White climber) 





EVERBLOOMING CLIMBING 
ROSES 


In mid-September the following 
Climbing Roses still show good bloom, 
continuing the production which they 
made through August. 

Small-flowered sorts :— 

Miss Messman, Climbing Baby Ram- 

bler, rose 

Climbing Triomphe Orleanaise, red 

Von Lilieneron, white 

Gartendirektor Seibert, rose 

Heinrich Conrad Soth, rose 

Peter Rosegger, pink 

Sammy, red 

Ceres, pink 

Kathleen, pink 

Daybreak, pale yellow 

Pax, white 
Large-flowered sorts :— 

Most of the climbing sports of HT 
and HP are putting most of their en- 
ergy into growth, though there are a 
few flowers. The old Ragged Robin, 
Hloire des Rosomanes, red, is in heavy 
second bloom, while the Cl. HT of 
Capt. George Thomas, W. Freeland 
Kendrick, is well loaded with large 
double white HT blossoms. 

Far ahead of all these, and bearing 
as many blooms as all the above 
plants added together is the Van Fleet 
hybrid, Birdie Blye. Today by count 
there are 60 expanded dark pink 
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blooms on one bush, and buds unnum- 
bered in all stages of growth. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanie Garden. 





GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA 


Baby’s Breath (Gypsophila pan- 
iculata) is very hardy, and no peren- 
nial has a better habit, staying as it 
does in the exact spot where it is 
planted and never running under- 
ground. It is an ideal plant to mix 
with early-flowering perennials whose 
foliage becomes yellow and unattrac- 
tive, such as Oriental Poppies and 
Bleeding Hearts. 

Although the broken up spike can 
be used to advantage in many ways, 
it is for large vase work, with the 
natural spike cut to the ground, that 
the Gypsophila paniculata and its 
beautiful double form are most use- 
ful. 

Plant deeply, as the crowns are fre- 
quently made on the stem of the year 
preceding. The roots go down a great 
depth, which fact enables them to 
stand the driest of seasons, without 
in any way impairing the beauty of 
the flowers. 

The double form has flowers which 
are well formed, of good substance, 
and about three times as large as the 
singles. With their extra quantity of 
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petals, they show a purer whiteness. 
The double form blooms about ten 
days later than the single variety so 
that with the help of G. repens, G. 
glauca, and G. acutifolia one may have 
a continuance of Baby’s Breath from 
spring until the end of August. 





ARTEMISIA SILVER KING 


Artemisia Silver King is an intro- 
duction which gives promise of becom- 
ing a useful and important garden 
subject. It is not to be grown for 
its flowers, like Artemisia lactiflora, 
but for the beauty of its foliage, 
which is silver in color, as the name 
indicates. This Artemisia grows two 
and one-half to three feet tall, and 
forms a symmetrical, round topped 
plant. It branches freely, producing 
small narrow leaves which have an 
attractive lace-like appearance. The 
cut foliage will keep a long time with- 
out water, and is excellent for use in 
bouquets. Its particular advantage 
lies in the fact that it does not shatter 
or wilt. This plant appears to be the 
survival of a form previously dis- 
tributed, but later almost lost to eul- 
tivation. The present stock has been 
made from three plants found in the 
garden of a very old lady. Artemisia 
Silver King is a perennial, and has 
been found to winter without protec- 
tion in Ohio. 














ARTEMISIA SILVER KING, RECENTLY INTRODUCED TO GARDENS 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





It has been noticeable at most of 
the Dahlia shows this fall that the 
displays have consisted in the main 
of Cactus, hybrid Cactus and Decora- 
tive varieties. At some of the shows 
several exhibitors have made good 
displays of Pompons, but at others 
even these old-time favorites have 
been largely missing. It is rather euri- 
ous that the Peony-flowered Dahlias, 
about which much was heard a few 
years ago, are seldom seen, and that 
only an oceasional Collarette Dahlia is 
found in gardens or in shows. Doubt- 
less the growers are meeting the de- 
mand of the publie, which indicates 
that the Cactus and Decorative types 
are most in favor. By the same token 
it indieates that the publie has a fond- 
ness for large blooms. The tables 
which are surrounded by the largest 
crowds are usually those which con- 
tain huge specimens. The Decorative 
and hybrid Cactus which 
won the President’s Cup for Thomas 
Murphy of Peabody, Mass., at the 
recent show in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, were mammoth flowers. 


seedlings 


The liking for big blooms continues 
in spite of the many articles which 
have been written, urging the claims 
of smaller Fortunately, in- 
crease in size of the blooms has been 
coincident with an increase in the 
strength of the stems. It will be re- 
membered that at all the shows a few 
vears ago, the majority of the Dahlias 
were displayed in low bottles, almost 
without stems. Amateurs 
kinds which pleased their faney, but 
were disgusted when they grew them, 
oftentimes, to find that they hung 
their heads as though ashamed to be 
seen, So much eriticism resulted that 
an active effort was made to increase 
the strength of the stems, and to dis- 
‘ard varieties which could not face 
the world with their the 
front. 

As a further step in this direction, 
several hegan introducing 
classes which required that the flow- 


blooms. 


seleeted 


heads to 


shows 


ers should be displayed on long stems. 
The Short Hills, N. 
one of the first to make this innova- 
tion, and the suecess which it achieved 
encouraged other organizations to fol- 
low suit. Within a year or two, prob- 


J., Society was 


ably, practically all of the Dahlias at 
the big shows will have long stems. 
Then Dahlias which hang their heads 
will disappear. There can be no special 
eriticism of the Dahlia because it is 


large, if it is well proportioned, of 
good color, and holds its head where 
it should. 

It is rather curious at the same time 
to find that Pompon Dahlias which in 
appearance are the very antithesis of 
the big Collarette and Cactus vari- 
eties, still retain a large measure of 
popularity. Probably it is because of 
the great value of these little Dahlias 
for decorative purposes. They keep a 
long time when eut; they look well in 
the house and can be used effectively 
in small rooms where the larger types 
would: be entirely out of place. It is 
not likely that this little Dahlia will 
be extinguished by the bolder types. 
flowers of all kinds have 
many admirers, and not a few persons 
single Dahlias for decorative 
purposes. Probably the lack of these 
flowers at the shows is not a true in- 
dication of their standing as garden 
blooms. In any event, the Dahlia in 
one form or another, remains high in 
popular favor. Dahlia shows are al- 
ways largely attended, and interest is 
always keen, 


Single 


2Tow 


The early summer was very favor- 
able for Rose growing, but changed 
conditions have come with the past 
few weeks, and there has been wide- 
spread complaint because of mildew 
and black spot. The latter has been 
especially prevalent, and has ruined 
the appearance of many gardens. 
These gardens for the most part have 
been those in which the powder gun 
has not been used steadily throughout 
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the season. It is possible to keep this 
trouble in check by reliance upon the 
Massey dust, the formula of which 
has been given many times in these 
pages, but may be worth repeating. It 
is simply nine parts of powdered sul- 
phur to one part of arsenate of lead 
(by bulk). The sulphur should be the 
very, fine material to be obtained at 
the seed stores rather than that which 
comes from the drug stores. 

It was a great relief to visit the 
Rose garden of Mrs. Louis Frothing- 
ham in North Easton, Mass., recently, 
and to find every plant among the 
thousands in that beautiful garden 
wholly free from either black spot or 
mildew. This Rose garden, which is 
one of the finest on the Atlantic coast, 
never looked better, and seldom has 
had more blooms than has been the 
case the past month. 


I also had occasion to visit the little 
back vard garden of the Rev. William 
F’. Dusseault, in Orient Heights, Mass., 
a few days ago, and there, too, it was 
impossible to find a trace of either 
trouble. In this little garden Souvenirs 
de Claudius Pernet and Angele Pernet 
were thriving splendidly, with foliage 
could wish to find 
anywhere, although like all the Per- 
netiana Roses, they are among the 
first to show black spot. 

The interest in Roses is growing 
rapidly. Several extensive new Rose 
gardens have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the country the past 
vear. Perhaps the most notable is 
that of Henry Ford at Dearborn, Mich. 
This garden, which is very large and 
has been laid out with great care, was 
planted under. the direction of Mrs. 
Harriet Foote, of Marblehead, Mass., 
who already has many charming and 
important Rose gardens to her eredit. 


as clean as one 








DISPLAY OF POMPON DAHLIAS IN BOSTON 
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FOR SO LITTLE AS $1650 


Complete Matcrials and Full Equipment 


T’S a full fledged, three bench house, 33 feet long. 
Has its own workroom with Burnham Boiler, coal 
bin, potting bench and soil bin. 


Frame is steel, and all wood best of cypress. 


No one could build a really better all round practical 
house, regardless of what it might cost. 


Send for special circular, giving complete particulars 


and showing photographs. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Sr. Lovis BUFFALO 
704 E. Carrie Ave. 


WESTERN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


BOsTON 
Little Bldg. 


Jackson Bldg. 


IRVINGTON 
New York 


CANADIAN FACTORY 

St. Catherines, Ont. 
CLEVELAND 

1304 Uimer Bldg. 

MONTREAL, CAN. 

124 Stanley St. 


GREENSBORO 
N. Carolina 





Storing Dahlias for Winter 


There are almost as many opinions 
as there are growers on keeping 
Dahlia tubers over the winter. This is 
perfectly right, as every cellar is dif- 
ferent, and this means a decidedly 
different method for storing and pre- 
serving one’s tubers. 

First of all, I would suggest that 
everyone keep a thermometer in the 
cellar, for only in this way can one 
tell how hot or cold it is. 

Now the tuber itself must be taken 
into consideration. Is it large or 
small? Has it a tendency to decay 
easily, or maybe to dry or shrivel up 
to almost nothing? This is the time 
when the evil of over-feeding for large 
flowers in the summer becomes ap- 
parent. If vou take several clumps of 
good tubers, all the same kind, and put 
them in storage in the same box, in a 
short time, the clump that has been 
forced or fed heavily will begin to 
decay or, if small, will dry up, while 
those grown without any food will be 
found in good condition. 

Next to be considered is the cellar 
where the tubers are stored. The old- 


fashioned, dirt bottom cellar, without 
heat of any kind, is almost perfect. 
About the only care needed for these 
tubers is to pile them on the floor and 
cover with burlap bags if they show 
any signs of wrinkling or drying up. 

In a cellar with a small amount of 
heat, pack the tubers in boxes or bar- 
rels lined with newspaper and cover 
top with more paper. Watch for a few 
weeks after packing, and if they start 
to mildew near the crown, take off the 
top paper and give the moisture which 
is always coming out of the clumps, a 
chance to escape. 

In a cellar of 45 degrees or 50 de- 
grees, or warmer, with cement bottom 
and a heater, the tubers will need more 
protection from the hot, dry air. Pack 
in shallow boxes, about eight inches 
high (vegetable bushel boxes-are per- 
fect) and cover with shavings or saw- 
dust. Look at the tubers four times 
during the storage period, November 
30, January 1, February 22 and April 
1. If they are in good condition, they 
can be packed away again, but if they 
have started to decay, eut off all the 


30 E. 42nd St. 
DENVER 
1247 So. Emerson St. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Land Title Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 

Commerce Bldg. 

St. CATHERINES 

Ontario, Canada 


NEw YORK 


decayed parts and apply powdered 
sulphur or air slacked lime to the 
parts that have been eut. 

In a very warm, dry cellar with 
cement floor, where the temperature 
goes from 45 to 65 and even in the 
cold storage closets of such cellars 
where more or less heat will get in, 
the following treatment has proved 
successful. The tubers when dug 
should be placed at once in shallow 
boxes (if the earth isn’t too wet or 
soggy). Do not shake the dirt from the 
clump and, after placing in the box, 
fill in with more loam, not too deep, 
about six inches. Set the boxes on or 
near the floor. If lack of space com- 
pels you to place boxes on top of each 
other, be sure to put wooden braces 
between the boxes, to prevent their 
resting tightly on top. Cireulation of 
air is necessary to keep the moisture 
escaping from the tubers. 

—L. N. Davis. 
Stoneham, Mass. 





HOW TO STORE GLADIOLI 


As soon as the frost has killed the 
leaves of the Gladioli, dig up the bulbs, 
shake off the earth, and let them dry 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
° with opportunity for money- 
‘ making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. enaaes an pastes 
students an uates in getting started an 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 








NARCISSUS — 20 Varieties 


TULIPS — 25 Varieties 
American Grown — Highest Quality 


Six Second Blooming Size Narcissus Bulbs 
each of five different varieties 
30 bulbs, $1.50 | 


JOE SMITH 
Washington 


Olympia 








DELPHINIUMS 


Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. N. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 








GARDENIAS 


Fine plants from 4-inch pots 
Ready Now 
| Price $9.00 per dozen 
BELMONT GARDENS 
159 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. | 











Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








WANTED. A root of a shrub called Hip- 
Oan- 
Mrs. J. 


pophae Rhamnoides or Sea Buckthorn. 
not find it in any nursery catalogue. 


G. Baker, 241 Green Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Weather Vane 


The Eagle and Arrow 
design weather vane il- 
lustrated is made of 
copper, gold leafed, to 
prevent corrosion. The 
wing spread is 20 
inches. The Eagle is 
full bodied with double 
thick wings. 

and de- 


Other sizes 

signs in stock. Mail 

orders filled promptly. 
Write Dept. 10W 


'JWFiske wiz 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
Park Place ~ New York 


EGTABLIGHED 1858 


thane eka enllean emma tte halen 





20-inch wing 
spread 
Complete $26 80 
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for a day, then remove the tops and 
store them in a dry cellar or frost- 
proof building. They will winter well 
wherever Onions will keep. If you have 
many bulbs to store, put them in shal- 
low trays made of laths and place the 
latter one above another, leaving an 
inch of space between the bottom of 
one and the top of the next. 





SNAPWEEDS 


Quite unlike the Garden Balsams are 
our two native Snapweeds or Jewel- 
weeds. Though common everywhere in 
wet soils they are as beautiful and un- 


‘usual as many foreign annuals and 


their ease of culture recommends them 
for large bog gardens. They self-sow 
readily and they should be thinned se- 
verely for best results, for one bushy 
plant is better than a dozen spindling 
ones. They should be allowed to self- 
sow (every breeze causes the pods to 
snap open), as seed kept over winter in 
an envelope rarely sprouts. Seed strati- 
fied outdoors in wet moss over winter 
germinates perfectly. The Pale Snap- 
weed (Impatiens pallida) is the more 
common, pale yellow with a few dots, 
while its twin, the Spotted Snapweed. 
(I. biflora) has orange flowers with 
brown dots. 

Several species from the Old World 
are also hardy annuals of easy culture, 
differing chiefly in color of bloom, with 
the same sac-like flowers quite unlike 
the flat flowers of tropical kinds. 

Impatiens Roylei (also called I. 
glanduligera) self-sows readily in 
moist soil. The flowers are dark rose 
purple, and the whole plant is red 


tinged. Except for greater height and 
rose color it is very like our species, 
though native to the mountains of 
India. The white variety, White 


Queen, refuses to germinate after the 
long dry voyage from England. 

I. Balfourii is a dwarfer relative, the 
flowers white with rosy lavender lip. 
Himalayas. I. noli-tangere, from 
Europe, with pale yellow flowers has 
already escaped in this country. 

Seed of all these species is available 
here for distribution, but it must be 
kept moist and cold until spring. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, 
Harvard University. 





NARCISSUS QUARANTINES 


Dear Sir—The new regulation in 
regard to the Narcissus bulb quaran- 
tine, effective July 15, 1926, which 
applies only to the American-grown 
bulb crop, provides for the movement 
of the bulbs only after inspection and 
certification. Bulbs found free from 
infestation will be certified for inter- 
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state movement. Bulbs found to be 
infested will not be allowed in inter- 
state movement until disinfected or 
treated under the direction and to the 
satisfaction of an inspector. 

If by these means they may be ren- 
dered safe to plant, without risk to 
other crops, why is it dangerous to 
import Narcissus bulbs from Europe 
subject te similar inspection both be- 
fore their departure from their coun- 
try of origin and after their arrival 
in the United States? If disinfection 
will kill the pests to which they are 
subject, why should such disinfection 
not be just as effective when applied, 
under the direction of an inspector, 
to bulbs grown in France or Holland 
as when applied to bulbs grown in the 
United States? Unless, indeed, the 
whole Narcissus bulb quarantine is 
designed merely as a method of com- 
mercial protection for the benefit of 
a new American industry, in which 
case protection by a very high tariff 
would be more effective, less unpopu- 
lar, and much more just. 

—Lydia 8. M. Robinson. 
Paoli, Penn. 








Orchid Hybrids for Sale 


Selling for lack of room 


Brasso - Cattleyas, Brasso - Laelia - 
Cattleyas, Brasso-Laelia, Laelia- 
Cattleya and Cattleya Hybrids. 
Only plants worth while used as 
parents, which include some of the 
very best in the country. 
| We have only a limited number of 
| these plants for sale, so, first come 

first served. 

Plants from Five Dollars up 
CLEMENT MOORE 
125 Euclid Avenue 
Hackensack New Jersey 











HOTBED SASH 


Standard Hotbed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft 
long; made in four styles to take three, four 
or five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in. White Pine $1.75 each. 
Lots of 25 or more, $1.65 each. 

GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10. 10x12, 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 sq. ft. 
boxes at $2.45 per box. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR YOUR TREES 
SUNOCO 
Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 


<a SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


or 
10 


Dept. 29 

















Glorious Rock Gardens 
A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Cheicest Plants 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds from one of 


the largest 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 
from the mountains and plains of the world. Lists post paid. 
pan free. Sample collection containing 15 distinct 
varieties, $1.50, 32 warieties, $2.58. Also 10 varieties of any 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas. Dian- 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, Vapavers, Primulas, 
Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post- 
office money order. 


Kev. H. A. F. Anderson 
Care of HORTICULTURE 
155 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Princeton Products 
The Standard of Excellence 
in Ornamentals 


Our new price list just issued con- 
tains many new, interesting vari- 
eties as well as the complete gen- 
eral line. 


Write us for a copy 
Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton, New Jersey 














Evergreen Shrubs — The Hardy Kind 
Collected Stock 


Per 100 
Rhododendrons, 2% to 3% feet ...... $30.00 
Mountain Laurel. 2% to 3% feet .... 28.00 
Hemlock 15 to 24 inches .........-+- 12.50 


25 at the 100 rates 
Can furnish any sizes in car lots 
Baled and Burlaped 
Cash Please 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
P. 0. DOEVILLE TENNESSEE 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Spring Flowering Bulbs 
Should be planted now 


We import the highest grade 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
Madonna Lilies, etc., and have 
also a splendid selection of 
American-grown Narcissi or 
Daffodils. These, as well as a 
full line of other seasonable 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds are of- 
fered in our new Autumn Cata- 
logue. 

A copy free on request if you 

mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














HORTICULTURE 


CUTTINGS OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS 


This is a good time in which to in- 
crease one’s stock of hardy shrubs. 
Many kinds, like the Spireas, hardy 
Hydrangeas and Roses and even some 
of the tree fruits like Apples, may be 
propagated from cuttings taken in 
October or November, after the wood 
has become thoroughly ripened, but 
before it has been frozen. 

These cuttings should be from three 
to six inches long, according to the 
size of the wood and the distance be- 
tween the buds. Hydrangea cuttings 
will need to be about five or six inches 
long and should contain two or three 
buds. The cuttings are best tied into 
bundles three or four inches in diame- 
ter, and stored in damp sand in a cool 
place. Usually bundles are set on end 
with sand underneath and over them 
and as much worked in between them 
as possible. This is to prevent them 
from drying out. In most instances it 
is satisfactory to stand them with the 
tops up, but with Apples it is better 
to turn them upside-down. Late in the 
winter or early in the spring a heavy 
mulch of fresh manure should be given, 
in order that the heat may strike the 
butts and incite them into root growth. 

It does not make much difference 
where the cool place for storing these 
bundles is. It may be in the cellar, or 
it may be out-of-doors or in a cold- 
frame. The object is to keep all heat 
away from the cuttings, so that they 
will not be forced into growth before 
they have started to make roots. If 
they are stored out-of-doors, put them 
in a hole and surround them with sand, 
and put at least six inches of soil over 
them with sufficient mulch to keep the 
ground from freezing. 





A LATE SUNFLOWER 


Plants that bloom late in the season 
are especially valuable. One of the 
finest late yellow-flowered plants that 
has done exceptionally well this sea- 
son is Helianthus Maximilianii. It is 
a large, stout, thrifty perennial that 
deserves to be much better known 
than it is at the present time. Any- 
one who has a place for tall growing 
perennials will do well to make a note 
of this handsome Sunflower. It at- 
tains a height of from six to ten feet 
and its stems are well clothed with 
long, narrow, healthy leaves. The up- 
per part of the stems is at this time 
bright and attractive with numerous 
good-sized sulphur yellow flower 
heads. It likes an open position where 
it ean get plenty of light and when 
rightly placed it is certainly a con- 
spicuous object. 
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MADONNA LILIES 


Now is the time to plant this glori- 
ous hardy garden lily. I have a 
grand stock of bulbs in four sizes, 
the finest procurable in Northern 
France. 


Many other hardy Lilies will soon 
be ready for shipment, such as 
Regale, Canadense, Thayerae, 
Testaceum, Umbellatum, Wilmot- 
tiae, and 25 other varieties. 


DUTCH BULBS 


A grand selection of all the best 
varieties of Darwin, Breeder, Cot- 
tage, Early and Species Tulips. 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Scillas, Chiono- 
doxa, Fritillarias, Snowdrops, 
Grape Hyacinths, Spanish Iris. A 
choice assortment of American 
grown Narcissi. 


Rock Plants 
Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials 
Hardy Roses 


An inspection of my stock is in- 
vited. Bulb Catalogues for the 
asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth, Mass. 














DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s latest. Twilight; Sir W. 
Lethbridge; Smoke of War; Splen- 
dour; Monarch of All; Lovely; 
Coronation; Mrs. J. Kelway. No 
blight. 


CAMPANULA 
PFITZERI 


Double silvery lavender bell-shaped 
flowers. One f the finest peren- 
nials. 


SHASTA DAISY 


(New) Marian Collier. Everybody 
should plant it. Introducer says: 
Semi-double, fringed, very refined 
and distinct. 

Price of above: 
Strong plants 20c each, delivered 


North Attleboro, Mass. “More 
than satisfied, never had better 
plants.” Marshfield, Oregon. “So 
well pleased with plants want to 
send for some more.” New Blooms- 
field, Pennsylvania. “Delighted 
with plants.” 


Descriptive List 
VIEW ACRES 
H. E. Jones, Prop. 


Hamilton Montana 
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yw = Flowers 
vt Telegraphed 
oi —SHlorisl Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 














BOSTON 


I ODhion 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 























BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
® 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carleton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N.Y. 


Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















raatte 


HOUSE PLANTS 





The Use of Water 


House plants need frequent shower- 
ings. They are very essential to the 
health of the plants, which should 
receive a thorough drenching at least 
one a week. It is a simple matter to 
place plants ina bath-tub and turn the 
spray on them. If care is taken that 
the underside of the leaves receives a 
thorough cleansing they will be rid of 
vermin. They may also be carried to 
the kitchen sink and showered with 
the watering pot, using slightly warm 
water and being careful not to earry 
through a frosty room while wet. Se- 
lect a warm day for any operations 
that require the removal of the plants 
from one room to another. 

Never water plants at night or dur- 
ing a very severe fall of temperature; 
the water draws the frost, and the 
wetter a plant is, the more liable it is 
to freeze. A plant dry or only moder- 
ately moist may pass through a cold 
night unseathed, while another plant 
close beside it but in a very wet condi- 
tion may be badly. frozen. 

Plants may be showered in the win- 
dow daily without removing them, by 
the use of a rubber sprinkler, using 
only enough water to wet the foliage, 
especially on the under side. 

The matter of watering must be eare- 
fully attended to. Well-ripened wood 
is necessary for flower production, and 
to secure this it is necessary to with- 
hold water from time to time giving 
the plants a thorough watering when 
they are watered and then allowing 
them to become quite dry before water- 
ing again; the plants will show, by 
wilting, if water is really needed. 

When potting plants, allow an inch 
space at the top of the pot for water- 
ing, and see that the whole ball of earth 
is saturated. Some plants, like the 
Heliotrope, make a mass of fine, fibrous 
roots, which the water cannot readily 
penetrate, passing off between the 
earth and pot. Such plants should have 
the earth a little lower around the stem 
than at the sides of the pot; it is well 
also to make a few holes into the soil. 
Primroses, on the contrary, should have 
their crowns slightly higher than the 
sides of the earth ball, so that the water 
will not settle back around them and 
cause deeay. 


When Potting Plants 

It is important when potting plants 
to have the pots cleaned of all fungus 
and mold. Good soil for most house 


plants consists of one-third each of 
loose loam, leaf mold from the woods 
and sharp sand. If fairly dry, the 
mixture will sift easily. In. case the 
leaf mold is not obtainable, dig sods 
three or four inches thick where there 
is a good growth of grass, turn them 
upside down and shave off the fine 
roots nearly to the surface; they will 
decay quickly if left in a heap. It is 
now possible, however, to buy leaf 
mold which will answer every purpose 
and which is of great value when pot- 
ting plants for the window garden 
and for use in the greenhouse. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


D. M. Andrews, (Boulder, Colo.) 1926 Au- 
tumn Catalogue. 

Supplements the spring catalogue. Its most 
distinctive feature is a 5-page list of Colorado 
mountain flowers, with directions for cul- 
ture. Peonies, Iris, hardy Cactus, and 
French hybrid Lilacs are included, also. 
Joseph Breck & Sons, (Boston, Mass.) Au- 

tumn Catalogue. 

Bulbs, potted roses, trees and _ shrubs, 
hardy perennials. 

J. L. Childs Seed Co., (Floral Park, N. Y:) 
Fall Catalogue. 

Includes a section on house plants. 

R. & J. Farquhar Co., (Boston, Mass.) Au- 
tumn Catalogue. 

The outstanding section is a 25-page bulb 
list. Hardy perennials, ornamental shrubs, 
etc., make up the rest of the catalogue. The 
emphasis throughout is on varieties suited 
to fall planting and to the climate of New 
England. 

Northwest Bulb Co., Inc. (Portland, Ore.) 
Descriptive catalogue of Oregon grown 
Dutch bulbs. 

E. C. Robbins, (Ashford, N. C.) 
and other specialties. 

An interesting list for those who are plant- 
ing gardens of hardy native ornamentals. 
Trees, shrubs, and vines both deciduous and 
evergreen, ferns, bog plants, Orchids, bulbous 
plants and herbaceous perennials are all in- 
cluded. 

Ralph W. Shreve, (Farmington, Kan.) Hardy 
wild flowers from the Ozarks. 

A descriptive list of wild flowers, ferns, 
native shrubs and vines, and Irises, with 
brief directions for culture. 

. Unwin, (Histon, Cambs., Eng.) Au- 
tumn Catalogue of Sweet Peas (etc.) 

The Sweet Pea section includes a long list 
of novelties of 1926. Bulbs and Roses are 
also included. 

R. Wayman, (Bayside, L. I., N. ¥.) Price 
list of choice Irises. 

A 12-page list giving no description, but 
including rating, the name of the originator 
and the date of origin. 


Evergreens 





Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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Seven for $5.00 


All bushy, well-rooted plants, the Ever- 
greens B. & B. sent by express, pur- 
chaser paying charges. 

Broad-Leaved Evergreens—1 each of 
Rhodo. maximum, R. Car. album, Kal- 
mia, Am. Holly, Leucothoe, Euonymus 
Japonica. 1 ft. $5. 

Flowering Trees—1 each Am. Crab, White 
Dogwood, Redbud, Silverbell. Tulinv 
Tree, Lily-Valley Tree, Shadbush. Good 
4 to 5 ft. trees cut back for economical 
packing. $65. 

Odd or Quaint Trees—2 Am. Beech, 1 
Gingko, 1 European Larch, 2 Sweet 
Gum, 1 Willow Oak. Good 2 to 8 ft. 
trees. $5. 

Plowering Shrubs—l1 each of Exochorda, 
Mock Orange, Sweet Pepper, Straw- 
berry Bush, Styrax, Golden Kerria, 
Spirea Van Houttei. 3 to 4 ft. $5. 

Seven for $10—1 each of White Fir, 
Douglas Fir, Canadian Juniper, Oana- 
dian Hemlock, Weymouth Pine, Am. 
Arborvitaea, Red Cedar. The first 4 
kinds 142 to 2 ft.; the last 3 sorts 4 to 
5 ft. B. & B. $10. 

HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS 
Box 241, Marion, N. C. 








Dutch and American 
Grown Bulbs 


Hyacinths: red. white, pink, 
blue, and yellow, doz. $1.75 
Se Sie eee $14.00 
Darwin tulips: 25 each of deep 
pink salmon, rose, and lav- 


WE ee hors ot vane re ae 4.00 
| Cottage tulips: 100 bulbs, 4 va- 
| Ee SS ae aoe 4.50 


| Single early tulips: 25 each of 
| red, pink, white, and yellow 4.50 
Double tulips: 25 each of red, 
pink, orange, and red and 
SS RE SS IS Saas 5.50 
Daffodils: American - grown 
Golden Spur, Bic. Victoria 
and Double von Sion, 25 bulbs 2.50 


| 

| 

DAMEN & TROMP 

P. O. Box 141 

| $PRINGFIELD MASS. 








PEONIES TULIPS 
NARCISSI 


Many varieties Modest prices 
Send for lists 


Peony Specials. Mixture, 25 plants in 
7 varieties, $6; 50 plants in 10 vari- 
eties, $11; 100 plants in 15 varieties, 
20; always my selection of varieties, 
express not paid. Seven, all different, 
postpaid, $2. 

Tulips. Mixed Late, all colors, post- 
paid, 100 for $2.40; 250 for $5 40. 
Narcissi. Fine Mixture, postpaid, 100 
for $5. 

Irises. Ten or more varieties in mix- 
ture, postpaid, 100 for $8; 10, all dif- 
ferent, $1.50. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 

















‘Wohlert’s Flowering Trees 


America’s Finest Collection 


We furnished the Japanese Govern- 
ment with more than 1500 flowering 
trees which they presented to Phila- 
delphia in honor of our Nation's 
150th Birthday. You can have these 
Same gorgeous trees in your own 
garden. We have Japanese Rose 
Flowering and Weeping Cherries, 
and Flowering Crabs, in all varieties 
and sizes. 





Ee. for Our prices are surprisingly low. 


A. E. WOHLERT 


232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Mont. Co., Penna. 














' face than a cut made at right angles 











FRUIT 


Setting Out Small Fruits | 


Raspberry and Blackberry, Currant 
and Gooseberry bushes may be better | 
planted in the fall, as they all mature | 
their wood early in the season, the | THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


Currant and Gooseberry often as early INSECTICIDS 


as the first of September. They may olin ch "aa a ce ae 
be set at any time after this date, and | sucking insects. 


a new set of roots will be well estab- | FUNGINE 
lished before the ground freezes hard. For mildew, rust and other blights 
If plants are abundant they may be set affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. — 
thickly, that is, in rows four feet apart VERMINE i 
and one foot in the rows. They will, For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
however, fill out good rows if set three etc., working in the oeil. 
feet apart in the rows. bee 3 $1 pogo ad 

It is well to place a mound of ma- iat cat ane seenagene 
nure or soil against each plant, to 


prevent it from being heaved out of | a Co. 








the ground by the frost during the | 
winter and spring. Black-cap Rasp- 
berries are better planted in the spring, 
on account of the numerous tender 








it —~ NE Farle a) S 3 
SS 





roots that grow late in the season and | ‘> 2 
are easily broken. i \” Hy er-Humus* ¢ 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED Ni 
aes Sy “ Sy =a 
Pruning Apple Trees | \ The Soil Essential” a 
When pruning old trees that are | * 8 ee ee ae h. 
SU ig 
ari irlv 2rovps re | ‘7 ed. Just the thing for mulch- 4% 
bearing fairly good crops but have | i, = Mh. Ay oe Ph and 
never been cut before, it is not ad- | a Perennials. AF 
visable to remove large limbs, sacri- | \ Odorless — Weedless i 
fice much wood, or inaugurate any | Lasting Te 
marked change of policy. Winter | sf 1 100-Ib. Bag ........... $1.50 WF 
pruning will consist in a judicious | QY 4100-lb. Bags .......... Re dV 
thinning of the thick portions by eut- iF i Fen Bag «..----»-. a 


All prices F.0O.B. shipping 
station 


o 
4 


ting out branches which cross or those 





which bear little fruiting wood (fruit ; Write for Free Booklet i 
spurs) and in opening up the head to — “Soil Improvement” 
admit air and sunshine. Hyper-Humus uP 

There is always a tendency to cut »,, Company MN 
off too much wood below and not ah Dept. 14 gf 
enough at the top of the tree, so that | Newton, New Jersey Y 
in time it becomes too high, the fruit te, “a ee er eran. 


being borne in the topmost branches, 
difficult to spray and hard to pick. 
Old, dead branches must be removed. — 


The best eut for these and for large | |Maplevale L ee ee 











branches is one made parallel to the | | A Natural Wonderful Discovery 
remaining limb or the trunk, depend- | Nature’s Own Plant Food 
ing on what is cut off, sawing through | Pure Leafmold 

‘6 ” , For incorporating in: 
the shoulder at the base of the | All Greenhouse Soils; Outside Gardens; 
branch. This exposes a larger sur- | |} Potting House Plants, Lawns, etc. 


Used by all up-to-date florists — 
Be sure and send for full information, 
sample and prices 


BELMONT GARDENS 
159 Brighton Street, Belmont, Mass. 


to the branch, but it will heal over 
much more rapidly. Above all, do 
not leave a stub projecting, for this, 


— 

















CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 
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IRISES — PEONIES 


NOW is the time to plant them. 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them. 


Having a lot of Irises that I wish to clear off the ground in time to sow Winter 
Rye I will mix them together and let you have them for $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 
1000 (not labeled, of course). Don’t be afraid of getting inferior varieties; we 
haven’t any. Please ask for catalog and see what my customers say. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Jumbo Bulbs (Selected) 
Each, 90c; doz., $9; 100 $72 
Postpaid at each and dozen prices 


Fiske’s Giant Perfection 
PANSY SEED 


Florists use quantities of it. Flower 
lovers everywhere should grow more of it. 
Sow Now. Unequalled for size and beauty. 
Pkt., 25c; 1-16 oz., $1.25; % oz., $2.25 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


4 VA LITY STOCK FR ESH puo 
LILIUM HARRISII " tg 4 cok 
Best Bermuda grown stock sea hl ¢ 


ittle Tree Ffarms 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 











Orchadotte Nurseries 
Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 








TEN RARE ROCK 


| PLANTS 

| 

| 2Phlox Procumbens ......... $ .60 
2 Veronica Rupestris ........ 50 
2 Phlox Apple Blossom ....... 1.00 

| 2 Thymus Coccineus ......... -50 


| 2Viola Jersey Gem .......... .80 


$3.40 
Mailed free for $3.00 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
New Jersey 


| 


Cranford 


————————EEE — ———— 


STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 





The 
CONARD-PYLE | fy 
COMPANY 


Rosert Pye, President 


WIIST GROVE 
PENNA. 




















EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree Mass. 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








MY DELPHINIUMS 


created a sensation at the Boston 
Glad. Show. They were by far the 
finest ones shown. Took many or- 
ders from people who had paid 
high prices for named varieties 
that could not compare with mine. 


One-year plants $3 a dozen 
Two-year plants $4 a dozen 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. Gove 


Burlington Vermont 








Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 
Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
for descriptive list. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
Little Silver New Jersey 




















Pink Beauty Calcoelaira, the best and most 
wonderful Calcoelaira ever introduced to the 
trade by us. 50 cts. each, 2% inch; $6.00 per 
dozen; $35.00 per hundred. Oash with order. 
Schwerdt & Berner, Florists, Forks, N. Y. 
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in decaying, will leave one of the 
finest spots possible for infection. 





Protection From Scale 

Where much fruit rot, leaf spot, or 
seab abounds, raking up and burying 
or burning the dead leaves and old 
fruit will lessen the damage done by 
these troubles. 

A very important part of the work 
is the examination for the various 
seales, especially the San José, which 
has been so aptly termed a ‘‘mighty 
atom.’’ This seale is only about the 
size of a pin head, but breeds with 
such amazing rapidity that in a few 
years it will completely cover a full 
grown tree and by sucking the sap 
eventually kill it. 

A single seale is circular in outline 
with a mound in the centre, brown or 
gray in color and rather hard to dis- 
tinguish. The insect itself is under 
this scale and winters over in nearly 
a mature state. Where many occur 
they give to the infested parts a whit- 
ish, seurfy, crusted appearance. 

When a tree is badly covered, a 
bonfire is the most satisfactory rem- 
edy, but when only a few exist there 
is hope of saving it by spraying with 
lime-sulphur or, in the case of a 
small orchard, with one of several 
good preparations on the market. 





Fertilizing Apples 

Commercial fertilizers applied annu- 
ally for the past twenty-five years in a 
Rome Beauty orchard on the grounds 
of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva have 
failed to pay for the time and labor of 
applying them, according to a recent 
statement by the Station authorities. 

“Tn sod orchards it has been shown 
repeatedly that fertilizers containing 
nitrogen are decidedly beneficial,” says 
Dr. Hedrick. “Orehards on sandy, 
gravelly soil of low fertility or on shal- 
low, droughty ground may respond to 
fertilizer treatment, and the Station 
experiment would not be a safe guide 
under such conditions. For the better 
fruit soils, however, it is evident that 
careful cultivation and attention to 
pruning, spraying, and. other orchard 
operations will give more satisfaction 
and will be much more economical than 
the use of commercial fertilizers.” 

Fruit growers who are doubtful as 
to whether or not their orchards need 
fertilizers are advised to conduct their 
own fertilizer test, as only in this way 
can they be fully satisfied, it is said. 
A simple scheme for laying out and 
conducting suich a test is given in Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 516 which is now 
available for free distribution upon 
request. 
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KEEPING SQUASHES AND 
PUMPKINS 


The riper squashes and pumpkins 
are, the better they will keep; still, im- 
mature squashes and pumpkins will 
keep well, if properly cared for. After 
picking, they should be thoroughly 
dried by placing in the sun in some 
airy place where the temperature will 
not run higher than 45 degrees at 
night. A covering of hay or blankets 
must be ready in case of frosts. When 
well dried, they may be put into winter 
quarters. 

A furnaee cellar, if not too warm, is 


a good place in which to store these Shumway’s “Pedigreed - Bulbs 


vegetables. A dry chamber or an attic 
near a chimney will also serve. The Produce the Anticipated Results 
best temperature is from 50 to 55 
degrees, or varying from 48 degrees at 
night to 60 during the day. It is not 











Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 


Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 

















safe to risk them in any place unless blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
there is a thermometer in sight, and the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 
blankets should be on hand in ease of Side Color rice, per 
freezing weather. Even at a tempera- Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 | Superfine Collections 
? . Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 4.25 
ture of 40 degrees, they will often be Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 6.50 Largest Size Bulbs 
so injured as to decay very quickly oe * - eet - Sas 
when brought into a warm room. Baronne de La rou Varieties 100 50 
Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 | Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
'nglescombeYellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 | Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Golden pen - - Siw eee - He Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 
rdinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5. Crocus . 5 2.50 1.30 
SAVING THE LEAVES as «sk e ¢ Almost Black - 4.25 Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 
is , : Special collection of above: 
It is a great waste when leaves are 1000 bulbs—100 of each . $42.00 All Prices Include Transportation 
burned. They are very valuable as 500 bulbs— 50 ofeach . 21.50 Charges to Your Home 
fertilizing material. Simply put an Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 


° Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 
open box in some secluded corner of 


the premises, and throw into it ali the R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department J 
stabdlis 

dead leaves that can be raked up 118-122 So. First St., Rockford, Il. 

under the trees. Crowd them down 

and leave them. The rains and snows 

will do the rest, and in the spring 

you will have beautiful leaf mold. Rub 


it up between your palms if it is not PERENNIALS You can plant at any time 
fine enough for delicate plants. Dry our POT-GROWN 
































some of it in the sun; it will be a AN 
lovely golden brown in color, fibrous Fresh Dug From the ae oh tn 
but friable. There is no fertilizer that Field ‘iaeanions Scotch Heather 


is its equal for house plants and it is 
valuable in the garden. 


Rare Roses 


and many other ground covers, 
—- rock plants and rare shrubs not 


Let us supply your needs 





found commonly listed. 
COMING EVENTS WHITE and JOHNSON EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—Cleveland Hor- . 
ticultural Society’s pee Pee nmol CARRION Holliston, Mass. 
and Vegetable Show at the Woodword Ma- Wakefield Mass. Telegraph & Telephone 


sonic Temple. 


New York City, Nov. 4-5-6-7.—Nineteenth 
Annual Autumn Show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, at the American Mu- 7 


orum St Hetaral Histwr Flowering Evergreens 


Have been our specialty since the 
4 business was established in 1878 


Natick, Mass. 




















STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF 
HORTICULTURE 


As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





We offer, among other rare items, some fine 
named varieties of Hardy Hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons—15 inches spread at $6.00 each. 
Write for Complete Price List of hardy, re- 
liable nursery stock. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





Publisher — Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Boston. Editor and Business Man- 
ager—Edward I. Farrington. Officers: Presi- 
dent—Albert C. Burrage; Secretary—Edward 
I. Farrington; Treasurer—John S, Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other secu- 
rity holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a Notary 


Public by 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Manager. 














October 1, 1926. 
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—— 
Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Peony Show held 
in Boston. The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 

These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
own garden. Make your selection from our list. 

We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 
perennials and evergreens. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not Open Sundays Catalog 


Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 
66 Bradfield Avenue 





| 
















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 














Wellesley Farms Massachusetts Roslindale Mass. 
| New England Grown Glads Seabrook Nurseries 
Are the Best in the World LOUIS G. ROWE 
We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 4 
| Varieties including Mrs. a. — C. Seabrook, New Hampshire 
| Peters, Mrs. William E. Clark, Sunny- 
| nie Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 
| Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 


Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 








| Elsie, ae, Twin we Sophie pine 
cher, Harmonia, Henry C. Goehl, an 
many others. P E O N I E ~ 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK Shaylor’s Originations and other 


SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. | choice varieties 
Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or | Price list on request 
‘*Favorite’’ Glads | SHAYLOR & ALLISON 


. | 11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











Glorious Combinations Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 





Our 1927 Dahlia and Gladiolus MENTS, WHOLESALE 
Catalog will contain many original AND RETAIL 
suggestions for fascinating color Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 


groupings of hundreds of gorgeous 
dahlias and exquisite gladiolus. Re- 
serve your free copy now. 








BOSTON, - - MASS. 





CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower 
309 Creston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 


POSITION WANTED 


_ Expert on plants, seeds and hothouse work 
in general wishes position. New York or vic- 
inity. Just landed. Moderate demands. Speaks 
sufficient English. K. Rinke, Care of Kastius, 
117 Wadsworth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GROWING MADONNA LILIES 


Dear Sir—May I add my observa- 
tion to the controversy over Madonna 
Lilies between Mr. M. C. Kains and 
Mr. William M. Craig, and offer in 
justification the claim that I am, per- 
haps, the largest grower of this Lily 
in America? I agree with Mr. Kains 
that it is much better to plant home- 
grown bulbs if they can be procured, 
rather than imported stock, not only 
because American-grown bulbs are 
necessarily superior, but because the 
imported stock cannot be had at the 
season when the Lily should be 
planted. 

Mr. Craig’s suggestion that Madon- 
nas planted in September and October 
will flower splendidly the following 
season is not borne out by my expe- 
rience. I have grown them in thou- 
sands for years and have inspected 
plantings in literally hundreds of gar- 
dens and I have never seen a Madonna 
flower satisfactorily which had been 
planted later than August the preced- 
ing year. In any plantings bulbs 
planted in August came very uneven 
in quality, those planted in July are 
very much better and for my own 
part I prefer planting in June. I have 
never observed satisfactory bloom the 
first year on imported Madonnas. The 
spikes are usually from 20 to 30 
inches high and with from three to 
eight blooms. To attract special atten- 
tion in this seetion a Madonna spike 
should stand four feet high and bear 
20 blooms. I have seen them five feet 
high with 28 blooms, but they are rare. 

Madonnas are of all Lilies the easi- 
est to grow, but there are a few simple 
rules quite essential to suecess. They 
are: plant early, not later than July; 
plant shallow, not deeper than three 
inches; plant in sand, or at least in 
very well drained soil; never water 
them, except when in full vegetative 
vigor, and never after the buds form. 
Water would stimulate the bloom, per- 
haps, and rot the bulb; give no fertil- 
ity except as a mulch; plant in full 
or reasonably full sunshine preferably 
along the south wall of a building; 
divide and replant once in three years 
as soon as the blooms fade or have 
been cut. Commercially I prefer dig- 
ging when in full flower, but this 
would sacrifice one year’s bloom. 

Incidentally I chance to know that 
the leading Eastern dealers in Ma- 
donna bulbs are dissatisfied with the 
quality and tardiness of the imported 
stock and are looking toward the Pa- 
cifie coast to supply them with bulbs 
earlier in the summer when they 
should be planted. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 





